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B0ys  itn4  Mitti0naires 


Bob  Ruh 


"Get  from  that  t.v.  kid,"  said  Hank,  sixteen,  to  his  brother,  eleven.  "I  said  get!" 

Jimmy  watched  The  Millionaire  at  five  o'clock  every  afternoon  and  was  not  about  to  miss  an 
episode.  Usually,  Hank  would  get  back  from  football  practice  about  that  time  and  plop  down  and 
watch  it  also.  This  afternoon  he  was  very  tired  and  his  brother's  wiriness  irritated  him.  Practice  had 
been  rough;  the  coach  was  after  blood.  Scrimmage  at  full-speed,  no  pads,  only  helmets,  not  to 
protect  thier  heads,  to  ram  each  other,  to  knock  the  wind  out  of  each  other  so  they  could  get  up 
and  go  again  and  again  until  someone  couldn't  get  up  which  made  tliem  the  sheep  and  those  left 
standing  were  called  the  goats  and  they  had  been  separated  from  each  otiier. 

"Change  that  station  or  get  ready  to  get  wooped." 

"Come  on,  Hank.  This  one's  about  a  guy  whose  wife  has  this  disease,  only  neither  one  of  them 
know  it,  and  the  doctor,  who  is  really  the  agent  of  the  millionaire  gets  them  to  go  on  this  ship  .  .  ." 

"Maybe  if  I  rubbed  some  of  that  blond  hair  off  your  bony  little  head,"  said  Hank,  holding  on 
display  a  fist  of  knuckles. 

"Come  on,  Hank.  This  is  a  good  one."  Hank  leaned  up  slowly  from  the  chair.  He  rotated  his 
shoulders,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  The  soreness  was  just  starting  to  set  in.  "Come  on,  Hank." 
Compared  even  to  the  leather  tackling  dummies,  Jimmy  appeared  small  and  fragile.  Hank  could 
hear  his  brother's  voice  whining  as  he  approached.  Just  exactly  what  it  was  saying  he  paid  no 


attention  to.  Wliat  it  said  could  malsc  no  difference.  He  saw  iiis  brother's  knees  carrying  him  across 
the  room.  Hanl\  followed  in  leisurel\  pursuit. 

"O.k.,  alright,"  said  Jimmy . 

"No,  not  now,"  Hank  said,  towering  above,  keeping  his  voice  at  an  abstract  pitch.  "I'm  going  to 
have  to  whip  you;  then  maybe  you'll  learn  something."  In  no  hurry,  now  that  it  was  inevitable. 
Hank  rolled  his  sleeves  to  just  below  the  elbow,  squeezed  his  forearm  and  invited  Jimmy,  by  eying 
past  him  toward  the  television,  to  take  in  the  significance  of  it  all. 

"Your  problem  is  that  you  believe  all  that  crap.  You  do.  You  think  that  there  is  really  some 
asshole  somewhere  who  goes  around  making  people  rich  and  not  trying  to  get  something  back." 

"I  know  that  they  are  stories,"  said  Jim  simply. 

"Sure,  but  you  still  think  it's  true.  Life's  just  not  that  way,  kid.  It's  like  if  they  handed  me  a  ball 
in  a  game,  say  against  the  Deerfield  Trojans,  and  the  Trojans  say,  'Come  on  through  Hank  my  boy; 
this  way  please,  just  continue  up-field  for  a  quick  six,  sir.'  I  guess  you  think  the  Trojans  could  be 
talked  into  doing  something  as  stupid  as  that,  right  bright  boy?" 

"No  I  don't.  I  never  said  that."  Jimmy  rocked  up  from  his  knees  onto  his  feet.  "Just  because 
you're  on  the  team  now  you  think  you  know  everything.  It  just  happens  that  I  know  where  they 
got  the  idea  for  the  show  and  you  don't." 

"O.k.,  where?" 

"From  a  real  millionaire.  Sure,  not  all  the  stories  really  happened.  But  some  of  them  did  and 
there  was  a  real  millionaire  who  gave  his  money  away  and  the  reason  most  people  don't  know  that 
is  because  they  had  to  swear  to  keep  it  a  secret,  just  like  on  the  show." 

Hank  looked  angrily  down  at  his  brother  who  was  looking  up  at  him  just  as  angrily.  This  kid 
must  get  it  straight,  he  thought.  He  has  to  grow  up  sometime.  If  it  takes  a  whipping  to  do  it,  then 
let  it  be. 

Hank  tightened  his  jaw  and  waited  for  the  moment  when  attack  would  seem  spontaneous.  "And 
just  where  did  you  get  this  little  jewel  of  information,  little  brother?" 

"From  the  book  from  the  Millionaire  Fan  Club  which  happens  to  be  by  Vne  real  millionaire." 
Confident  with  this  piece  of  new  evidence,  he  spread  his  legs  to  approximate  his  brother's  stance. 

"And  you  believe  it,  right?"  said  Hank,  feigning  a  spit  toward  jimmy.  "Don't  you  know  that's 
all  rigged  for  suckers  like  you  who'll  send  in  all  their  dimes  and  quarters  and  dollars  they  got  for 
their  birthday  or  cutting  grass?  I  don't  blame  them.  If  people  are  that  stupid  they  deserve  it.  They 
are  up  there  laughing  their  asses  off  at  you." 


"That's  a  lie."  Jimmy  was  suddenly  white  tn  the  face.  "A  damn  lie.  They  have  names  and 
addresses  where  you  can  write  to  people  who  it  happened  to.  You're  just  as  stupid  as  the  guy  who 
wouldn't  take  the  money  because  he  thought  it  was  all  takey.  You're  the  sucker." 

Hank  landed  a  right  to  the  nose.  Blood  spewed  out.  He  was  no  longer  detached,  abstract,  or 
given  to  teaching.  To  beat  the  stubborn  little  bastard 's  brains  out  would  be  a  job. 

Jimmy  fell  to  the  floor,  covering  his  nose.  When  he  saw  the  bright  blood  on  his  hands  he  went 
berserk,  kicking,  swinging,  screaming,  gouging.  He  caught  Hank  on  the  mouth  and  broke  his  lip 
open.  "You're  the  damn  sucker.  You'd  pass  it  all  up  just  because  .  .  ." 

Hank  popped  him  again,  this  time  to  the  side  of  the  head.  "Just  because  you  beat  me  up  won't 
change  a  thing,"  Jimmy  said.  Tears  were  forming  under  his  eyes.  Hank  said  nothing.  "It  won't 
change  a  thing." 

Hank  pinned  Jimmy  to  the  floor,  his  knees  planted  into  the  shoulders,  his  hands  pinning 
Jimmy's  which  he  stretched  out  above  his  head.  Hank  shifted  all  his  weight  to  his  knees  and 
balanced  out  over  his  brother's  head  to  extend  the  insect  arms,  to  make  the  shoulders  pop  and  give 
up  that  extra  inch  of  arm.  Then,  there  were  no  moves  left  to  make;  Jimmy  could  not,  nor  could 
Hank  lest  the  balance  be  upset.  The  brothers  lay  locked  ~  still.  Statues.  Violence  seemed  remote. 

'I  want  you  to  admit  that  those  stories  are  not  true,"  Hank  said,  almost  tenderly. 

'I  already  said  that  they  weren't  all  true." 

'Can't  you  say  none  of  them  are  true?" 

'No."  Jimmy  licked  his  lip  where  blood  had  trickled  down. 

'1  can  make  you  you  know." 

Jimmy  tried  to  pull  his  arms  free,  but  he  could  not  budge  them.  He  kicked  his  legs  but  remained 
pinned.  In  a  concentrated  burst  of  energy  Jimmy  buckled  against  Hank,  sheer  will.  And  then  Hank 
felt  him  go  limp  beneath  him.  The  redness  went  out  of  his  face,  his  wrists  stopped  twisting;  his 
shoulders  no  longer  arched  against  Hank's  knees.  He  lay  still.  His  eyes  looked  up  at  Hank,  vacant, 
gone  colorless.  Hank  gave  him  a  chance  to  get  loose,  but  he  did  not  move. 

Hank  said,  "It's  not  that  it  wouldn't  be  great.  I  mean  I'd  like  it  if  there  were  a  millionaire,  too. 
But  there  probably  isn't,  you  know?" 

"There  might  be,"  said  Jimmy. 

"We'll  never  run  into  him,  though." 

"No,  probably  not." 

"It  would  be  nice." 

"It'd  be  something  alright." 


SCULPTING  THE  ENGINE 


this  model  this  v-8 

by  candlelight  —  wonderful  ingenious 

sleeves  of  the  cylinders 

over  70  moving  parts 
probably  american  292 
cubic  inches  of 

pure  &  joyful  gaseous 
&.  passionate  speed 
stroke  your  block 

subscribe  to  your  torque 
imagine  a  road  opening 
past  trucks  of  indignant 

quarter  horses 

past  opulent  lincolns 

their  sturdy  trunks  loaded 

with  light  champagne 

i  imagine  two  girls 

with  their  hands  on  each  other 


so  i  address  you  delicious 
camshaft  hammer  out  your 
sheet  metal  pettycoat  pull 

it  through  the  throat 

of  a  skeleton 

with  my  own  hands 

because  the  contortions 
of  oil  wells  resemble 
elephants  doing  pushups 

if  it's  dark 

&  you're  drunk 

i  add  a  touch  of  minnie 

pearl  remember  this 
if  nothing  else  this 
organ  plays  smoke 

—  Rodney  Jones 


lOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 


When  stagecoach  wheels 
sounded  like  a  party 
in  Kansas  the  fold  out 

in  our  family  bible  was 

the  angel  of  death: 

at  night,  almost  certainly 


molasses,  small  talk, 

a  glass  of  milk 

and  an  honest  prayer 

for  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
But  the  last  of  the  avengers 
has  gone  now  —  Uncle  Adiai 

who  went  mad  rattling 
the  glimmering  hobo  rails 
with  a  blue  heat 

at  the  base  of  his  tongue, 
preaching  the  secret  deal 
that  sold  the  south 


down  the  river 

Uncle  AdIai,  who  lived 

in  nigger  town  a  year, 

hating  it  like  a  swamp 
oozing  into  his  boots, 
returned  to  make  it  good 

selling  burial  plots, 
gave  all  to  cerebral  palsy 
and  died  in  bed. 

—  Rodney  Jones 


FINDING  THE  FARM 

I  wander  around  all  night 
the  way  a  pig  might  poke 
through  a  parable.  These  hills 
sure  are  dark,  and  Cynthia, 
who  boiled  the  tat  out  of 
starlight  whispers  to  herself, 
moonlight,  collard  greens, 

and  holds  my  hand  like  an  accident. 
That  we  should  be  together, 
she  thinks,  on  the  great  camping 
plot,  snuggling  like  deer,  and  talking 
about  Moby  Dick.  Her  ear's  a  feather. 
I'm  shy.  That  the  snow's  fatal  anthem 
should  fall  on  us  all,  I  suppose. 

And  then  for  a  moment  I'm  lost,  and 
want  to  feed  the  world.  These  native 
conspiracies,  well  we  look  around 
for  their  deeds,  a  hunch  of  light 
twirling  out  of  the  larch.  It's  large 
stumbling  man's  good  for,  and  I  stir 
the  nocturnal  soup  with  a  rubber  glove. 

—  Rodney  Jones 
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STORM  HORSES 

Grey  storm  horses  climb 
The  hill  that  is  heaven 
With  flint  hooves  flashing 
Forked  flames  and  pounding, 
Echo  over  terrean  plains. 

—  Marilyn  Byerly 


ARENA 

The  world  is  filled  with  thunder  giants 
Who  fling  lightning  and  uprooted  stones 
And  with  their  mocking,  wrathful  roars 
Tear  the  bowels  out  of  heaven 
And  under  the  citadel  of  canyons 
Lightning  coils  and  with  a  rattle  of  thunder 
Strikes  with  sulfric  venom. 

—  Marilyn  Byerly 
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DANCER 

A  shrouded  dancer  rises  from  the  ground 

Moving  to  a  beat  from  within  the  earth. 

Pale  sili<  falls  from  extended  fingers 

As  he  stretches  his  veiled  arms  from  his  side 

Raising  a  supple  body  slower  than  the  heart  of  a  sleeper. 

The  jagged  dark  backdrop  disappears  behind  his  awesome  figure. 

Tiny  wraiths  beside  him  join  the  dance 

Whirling  gently  and  slowly 

Becoming  awesome  as  they  join. 

Fog  covers  the  mountains. 


Marilyn  Byerly 
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COUNTRY  RIDE 


Playing  cat  and  mouse  behind 

An  ever  moving  pattern  of  trees, 

The  January  sun  lowers  its  eye 

Like  a  blushing  maiden 

To  emerge  again  a  Medusa 

Turning  the  brain  to  stone. 

From  bubbling  gold  mercury 

To  the  bloody  red 

Of  a  New  Year's  hangover 

It  dodges  drunkenly 

From  meadow  to  forest  to  meadow. 

Lapping  its  own  exterior 

With  cannibalistic  delight 

It  flees  toward  the  horizon 

Soon  to  return  as  Aurora  — 

The  younger  twin. 

—  Marilyn  Byer/y 
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the  thirst  keeps  quenching  my  tea, 

here  i  hold  this  cold  red  cup. 

i  took  the  leaves  to  a  lad\  to  read, 

but  a  wind  neither  sees  breathes  between. 

i've  seen  conceited  sail  and  defeated  rake, 
the  \ardman  cry  and  the  balloonist  fly. 


torn  kerr 
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A  friend's  Sorrow 


Kermit  Turner 


When  the  highway  patrol  and  the  ambulance  arrived  I  walked  back  to  my  car.  I  had  parked  a 
hundred  yards  up  the  mountain  on  the  wide  shoulder;  down  where  the  motorcycle  had  crashed  the 
mountainside  dropped  almost  vertical  four  feet  from  the  pavement.  The  car  looked  empty,  but  as  I 
came  closer  I  heard  John  heaving  and  saw  his  feet  on  the  ground  below  the  open  door.  When  he 
was  quiet  I  walked  up  to  the  front  fender. 

He  raised  up  slowly,  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  jacket  sleeve,  and  looked  at  me  through  the  door 
glass  before  slumping  into  the  seat.  He  appeared  old,  middle-aged,  his  face  beefy  below  his  graying 
crew  cut,  his  body  heavy  in  his  hunting  clothes.  I  hoped  I  didn't  look  that  way  to  other  people.  At 
least  I  had  stopped  wearing  a  crew  cut. 

"Christ  almighty!"  John  groaned.  "What  a  damn  mess!" 

"Both  dead?" 

"I  think  so.  Girl  might've  been  alive."  He  wouldn't  look  at  me.  "Whole  face  is  gone!  God!"  His 
voice  was  close  to  hysteria.  His  head  rolled  from  side  to  side  on  the  headrest. 

I  hadn't  thought  John  was  the  kind  to  get  so  emotional.  I  knew  the  scene  must  have  been  grisly, 
the  way  they  had  smashed  into  the  tree  and  bounced  down  the  mountainside.  But  John  had  seen 
blood  and  death  before.  He  had  served  in  Korea. 

"Be  back  in  a  minute,"  I  said,  turning  toward  the  accident.  It  was  uncomfortable  being  with 
him.  If  left  alone  maybe  he  would  get  control  of  himself. 

/7 


Down  the  road  a  patrolman  was  directing  traffic  around  the  ambulance,  but  beyond  the  scene  a 
few  cars  had  stopped  and  people  were  walking  back  to  look.  The  sun  was  almost  gone  behind  the 
mountains  and  the  blue  lights  of  the  two  patrol  cars  and  the  red  ones  on  the  ambulance  showed 
bright  against  the  rock  cliff  beyond  the  curve. 

As  I  reached  the  ambulance,  two  attendants  and  a  patrolman  were  coming  up  the  highway  with 
a  stretcher.  They  had  gone  down  to  where  the  embankment  wasn't  so  difficult.  When  they  came 
into  the  lights  I  saw  that  they  were  breathing  hard  and  sweating  although  the  air  was  chilling  fast. 
One  of  them  had  torn  the  sleeve  of  his  white  uniform  and  had  dirt  on  the  knees  from  falling  on  the 
embankment. 

A  blanket  completely  covered  the  body  on  the  stretcher.  But  from  the  size  I  knew  it  was  the 
girl.  They  put  her  in  the  ambulance  and  scrambled  down  the  embankment  for  the  boy.  I  couldn't 
see  them  in  the  dark  among  the  trees  but  could  hear  them  moving  about. 

The  patrol  officer  who  had  been  standing  by  the  ambulance  came  over  -  a  tall  man,  getting 
thick  in  the  waist,  gray  hair  below  his  hat  brim.  "You're  the  one  called  the  ambulance,  aren't 
you?"  He  took  my  name  and  address  and  asked  me  to  describe  what  had  happened. 

I  explained  how  they  had  passed  us  on  the  curve  farther  up  the  mountain.  "Then  right  back 
there"  -  pointing  to  the  beginning  of  the  curve  we  were  standing  on  —  "he  lost  control  and  went 
across  the  road.  It  looked  like  they  were  going  to  smash  into  the  cliff."  We  looked  at  the  wall  of 
rock  where  the  mountainside  had  been  cut  away.  "But  he  got  it  turned  and  they  came  back  across 
and  off  the  mountainside.  Flew  through  the  air  like  in  a  daredevil  show  and  smacked  into  the 
tree." 

We  stood  looking  out  at  the  big  oak  that  began  down  the  mountain  and  rose  up  above  our 
heads.  The  cycle  had  crashed  into  the  tree  where  three  big  limbs  forked  out.  hi  the  dimness  we 
could  see  white  splotches  where  bark  had  been  torn.  After  the  hit,  the  motorcycle  and  bodies  tore 
through  the  limbs  and  down  the  mountainside. 

The  men  came  up  the  road  with  the  other  body,  covered  as  the  girl  had  been.  They  quickly  put 
the  stretcher  inside  and  started  off.  As  I  watched  the  red  light  flashing  on  the  curve  below,  the 
officer  spoke  again:  "Did  the  fellow  who  stayed  here  try  to  do  anything?  Any  first  aid?"  I  told 
him  what  John  had  said. 

"I'd  better  go  up  and  talk  to  him." 

I  walked  with  him  back  to  my  car.  He  asked  John  the  same  questions  and  John  repeated  what 
he  had  told  me,  only  going  into  more  detail  about  the  bodies.  He  had  checked  pulses  and  breath,- 
he  said,  and  was  sure  the  boy  was  dead.  He  thought  the  girl  might  be  breathing  a  little  but  was 
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afraid  to  move  her  because  she  was  so  broken.  I  was  surprised  when  he  said,  "I  couldn't  stand  to 
touch  either  one  of  them,  even  if  I'd  thought  there  was  something  I  could  do."  I  had  been  going 
hunting  with  John  a  few  years  and  I  thought  he  wouldn't  lose  his  nerve  in  a  crisis. 

When  the  officer  left  we  started  home.  Ail  the  cars  were  gone  from  along  the  road  except  one 
patrol  car,  the  revolving  blue  light  striking  the  treetops  and  the  rock  cliff. 

"God!"  John  moaned,  the  way  he  had  earlier.  "What  a  damn  mess!"  He  put  his  hands  up  to  his 
head. 

I  tried  to  calm  him.  His  reaction  seemed  more  than  just  sickness  from  seeing  the  bodies.  I  had 
seen  mutilated  bodies  in  Korea,  and  when  I  didn't  know  the  person  it  wasn't  so  bad.  Anyway,  I 
had  gotten  used  to  it. 

"That  damn  showoff!"  John  burst  out.  "Flying  down  the  mountain!  Lucky  he  didn't  kill  more 
people.  Long-haired,  bearded  bastard!" 

"No  sense  cursing  a  dead  boy,"  I  told  him. 

"The  fool!  Not  even  wearing  helmets.  If  they'd  just  had  helmets  they  might  not  be  dead!" 

"Maybe  not,"  I  agreed,  trying  to  quiet  him. 

Glancing  over  I  saw  the  white  of  his  T-shirt.  We  had  both  unzipped  our  hunting  jackets  as  the 
car  heated  up.  I  remembered  the  wool  plaid  he  had  had  on.  "What  happened  to  your  shirt?" 

"in  the  back.  Had  blood  on  it." 

"How  did  you  get  blood  on  it  if  you  didn't  touch  them?" 

Touched  the  girl,"  he  said  in  a  choppy  voice,  almost  gasping.  "Tried  to  save  her.  At  least  get  her 
head  uphill.  But  she  was  already  dead,  I  guess.  Boy  was  still  alive.  Di,dn't  want  to  help  him.  His 
damn  fault!" 

"You  sure  he  was  alive?" 

"He  was  breathing.  Could  hear  him  gurgling  in  his  blood.  Maybe  he  strangled  in  it.  Maybe  just 
turning  him  over  would  have  been  enough.  Let  the  blood  drain  out  his  mouth."  He  paused  a 
moment  and  said  in  a  quieter  voice,  as  if  it  was  a  revelation  to  him:  "Guess  1  wanted  him  to  die. 
Killing  that  little  girl!  Bet  she  wasn't  over  sixteen.  Saw  her  face  when  they  passed  us.  Pretty  little 
thing." 

We  were  out  of  the  mountains  now,  onto  the  interstate,  and  1  speeded  up.  I  wanted  to  get 
home. 

John  groaned  and  slammed  his  palm  down  on  the  seat  between  us.  "Did  you  see  that  dirty 
bearded  sonofabitch!" 
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"John,"  I  said  as  calmly  as  possible,  "stop  cursing  that  dead  boy."  John  was  making  me 
nervous. 

I  was  zipping  along  at  about  eighty-five.  I  knew  we  could  be  home  in  half  an  hour  and  I  hoped 
he  would  stay  quiet.  I  just  wanted  to  let  him  out  at  his  drive,  go  home,  get  a  shower  and  go  to  bed. 
I  didn't  want  to  lie  awake  all  night  thinking.  It  John  hadn't  wanted  to  help  the  boy,  I  thought,  he 
should  have  kept  it  to  himself.  He  wanted  me  to  agree  with  him,  to  say,  "Yes,  John,  I  don't  blame 
you.  I'd  have  let  the  hippie  sonofabitch  die  too."  Or  maybe  he  wanted  me  to  say  there  was 
nothing  he  could  have  done,  the  boy  would  have  died  anyway.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything 
to  make  John's  conscience  easier  for  him.  Right  then  I  almost  hated  him. 

He  didn't  say  anything  for  a  while.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  him  leaning  forward 
in  the  seat,  his  arms  hanging  between  his  knees.  I  tried  to  see  his  face,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
more  than  a  dim  profile. 

When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  quiet  and  tired:  "I'm  sorry,  Dick.  Seeing  that  little  girl  got  to 
me.  My  girl's  about  that  age." 

So  that  was  it,  the  girl  had  become  identified  with  his  daughter.  I  couldn't  remember  her  face, 
but  I  recalled  that  she  did  have  that  long  straight  blond  hair.  When  the  motorcycle  passed  us  the 
girl's  hair  was  streaming  out  about  three  feet. 

"She's  been  dating  one  of  those  long-haired  bearded  guys,"  John  said. 

"I  wouldn't  let  that  bother  me,"  I  told  him.  "He's  probably  all  right.  Long  hair  and  beards  don't 
mean  anything.  My  oldest  boy  has  hair  almost  down  to  his  shoulders  now.  And  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  him." 

John  didn't  say  anything.  I  thought  I  heard  him  groaning  or  mumbling.  God  help  him,  I 
thought,  if  he  lets  things  like  that  bother  him.  I  had  learned  to  change  with  the  times.  A  few  years 
earlier  I  might  have  talked  about  guys  with  long  hair  and  beards  but  that  was  when  you  didn't  see 
them  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Then  John  mumbled  something  and  I  wasn't  sure  I  had  heard  him  correctly.  I  wasn't  going  to 
ask  him  to  repeat  it. 

He  said  again,  louder:  "I  think  the  sonofabitch  is  screwing  her!" 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  I  asked  without  thinking.  I  wasn't  interested  in  details.  I  didn  t  want 
to  know  any  more  of  John's  problems. 

"Vicki's  changed.  And  that  hippie  bastard  acts  like  he  owns  her!  Prancing  around  in  his 
tight-assed  pants  and  looking  at  me  like  I'm  an  old  fool!  The  greasy  sonofabitch!"  The  longer  John 
talked  the  worse  he  sounded. 
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God  help  you,  you  poor  slob,  I  thought.  I  was  disgusted  and  almost  sick.  !  just  wanted  to  get 
him  out  of  the  car,  out  of  my  sight,  out  of  my  mind! 

"You  see  why  I  felt  that  way  about  the  boy  back  there,  don't  you?"  He  was  pleading  with  me. 

"I  see  all  right,"  I  said. 

"You  can  understand  can't  you?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  "you  were  taking  out  your  hatred  on  a  dying  boy.  You  sick  bastard!"  I  could 
feel  him  go  tense  in  the  seat,  if  I  hadn't  been  driving  he  might  have  hit  me.  I  kept  my  eyes  straight 
ahead.  We  were  coming  into  town  and  I  hoped  he  would  stay  quiet  until  I  got  him  home. 

"Well,  the  boy  would  have  died  anyway."  His  voice  was  different.  After  what  I  said  to  him  he 
was  trying  to  regain  his  self-respect.  Trying  to  tell  me  he  didn't  need  my  sympathy.  "Better  off 
dead,"  he  went  on,  attempting  to  sound  calm  and  matter-of  fact.  "Would've  been  a  helpless 
cripple." 

"Sure,  John,"  I  said,  "keep  telling  yourself  that." 

"He  wasn't  just  a  kid  either.  A  lot  older  than  that  girl.  The  bastard  was  probably  screwing  her!" 

"John,  will  you  just  shut  up!  I've  heard  enough  of  your  sick  crap!" 

We  were  in  his  neighborhood.  He  sat  slumped  forward  staring  into  the  dash.  I  pulled  up  to  his 
driveway.  He  just  sat  there,  then  he  turned  a  little  toward  me,  but  didn't  look  up.  After  a  moment 
he  spoke:  "Well,  Dick,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  .  .  ." 

"You  don't  need  to  say  anything,"  I  told  him.  "Just  go  in  and  try  to  get  it  off  your  mind." 

"Yeah,"  he  muttered  in  a  tired,  hopeless  voice,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  worried  about  him. 

He  opened  the  door  and  under  the  interior  light  I  saw  his  face  clearly.  It  looked  drained  and 
desperate.  He  got  out  slowly  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  top  of  the  door,.  I  wanted  to  sound  kind, 
but  all  1  said  was,  "See  you  later,  John."  He  let  the  door  close  as  I  pulled  away. 

As  I  drove  home  I  began  to  feel  guilty  and  I  didn't  understand  why.  And  later  that  night  as  I  lay 
awake,  i  wondered  about  John.  How  had  he  faced  his  family?  Was  he  lying  awake  now?  What  was 
he  thinking?  And  as  my  wife  slept  quietly  beside  me  and  the  phosphorescent  hands  of  the  electric 
clock  moved  silently  in  the  dark,  the  feeling  of  guilt  grew  stronger  and  seemed  to  press  me  down 
upon  the  mattress,  and  I  wondered  if  it  was  for  something  1  had  done,  or  something  1  had  not 
done. 
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His  flabby  bareness 

dripping  into  folds 
of  candle  wax 
a  suburban  frontyard  weedpulling 

buddha 
sits  in  black  shorts 

Giving  directions  he 

exhorts 
take  a  left 
take  a  right 
and  as  we  drive  away 

we  see  him  mutter 
to  the  sidewalk 
take  a  left  take  a 

right 

and  we  picture  a  melted  pool  of  flesh 
chanting 

into  the  night 

—  Betsy  Ross 
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The  two-headed  turtle  does  have 

a  problem  what  with  his 

right  side 

wanting  to  go  one  way 

and  his  left  side 

the  other  besides 

which  only  one  head  at  a  time 

can  hide 

inside 

Then  again  there  was  the  seven 

hundred  year  old  Molly 

I  paid  a  quarter  to  see 

she 

being  two  inches  on  each  side 

smaller  than  her  cage 

said  turtle  having  holes 

in  her  shell  but  very 

bright  eyes 

-  Betsy  Ross 


SCHIZO 


I  clothe  myself  in  grandpa's 

drugstore  fans 

Poisoned  blades  alternate 

with  feathers  and 

no  one  dares  to  touch  me 

(no  one  dares) 

Though  feathers  are  soft 

white 

light 

steel  has  an  icy  slicing  bite 

-  Betsy  Ross 
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TO  DR.  M  .  . 


Your  pallid  Frankensteinian  face 

emerges  from  the  security 

of  books  and  notes  and  spews 

forth  in  carefully  chosen 

nonsense  syllables 

the  evolution  of  tree  shrews 

Freak  created  by  the  mad  science  of 

pedantry 

you  move  stiffly  on  your  monster  legs 

from  the  wooden  altar 

of  your  god 

and  scrawl  across  the  chalkboard 

the  fascinating  hieroglyphics  of 

insanity 


Betsy  Ross 
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SOME  CHILDHOOD  POEMS 


BOATS 

Boats  are  fast.  Boats  are  slow. 

Boats  are  in-between. 
Boats  below  the  wateriine  are 
very  seldom  seen. 


TREES 

Why  is  that  tree  just  standing  there? 
Why  doesn't  it  run  and  jump? 
You  know  why  it  can't  do  that  - 
it's  connected  to  a  stump. 


ROCKS 


Rocks  are  rough.  Rocks  are  hard. 
Rocks  are  very  dirty. 
They  are  not  soft  like  gooey  lard 
and  are  not  very  purty. 

—  Kevin  G.  Carle 
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ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  AT  GETTYSBURG 


We  crossed  America  to  spend 

A  day  among  the  graves  of  troops, 

Both  Union  and  Confederate. 

We  took  a  room  that  bordered  on 

The  battlefield  and  near  the  flame 

That  burns  for  peace  and  lights  blacl<  grass 

And  stones  and  mounuments  like  reared  up  bones. 

We  slept  the  night  amid  the  stones 

Beneath  the  light  and  went  out  in  the  morning. 


II 


On  the  battlefield  they  only  built 
Monuments  to  regiments 
Whole  companies  and  only  statues  to 
The  handsome  horseback  generals 
For  if  they'd  placed  a  marker  where 
Each  grape  shot  ball  struck  soul    had 
Fallen  dead,  it  would  have  paved  the  place 
In  stone  and  made  a  quarry 
Suited  only  for  prospectors  with 
Their  hammers  and  their  dynamite 
Prepared  to  blast  through  granite  for  a  vein 
Or  mother  load  of  loamy  earth  or  bones. 
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Ill 


Even  as  it  is  a  man  can't  wali<  straight  lines 
Without  stubbing  toes  very  far  at  a  time. 
Even  as  it  is  the  stoneworl<'s  everywhere. 
The  voices  of  the  statues  and  the  ossified 
Disturb  your  sleep  and  linger  in  the  air. 
The  dead  do  murmurings  and  mockingly 
They  blow  the  peace  light  out  once  every  night. 

—  Keith  Monroe 
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Spitltr  Webs  «/  Class 


Michael  Bohen 


We  sat  around  Christopher's  drinking  beer  and  discussing  the  rigors  and  rewards,  the  treatment 
and  mostly  the  trivia  of  grad  school  English  —  our  Friday  afternoon  ritual  cleansing  of  scholardust. 
But  frankly,  I  was  more  than  a  little  tired  of  literature,  departmental  in-fighting,  backbiting,  tired 
of  trying  to  hit  faculty  knuckle  balls  forever  dancing  away  from  the  corners  of  the  plate.  And  I 
was  trying  to  unruffle  my  feathers  after  a  brief  conversation  with  my  girlfriend  Cindy,  a  fellow 
grad  student  who  was  sitting  kitty  corner  across  the  table  with  her  curly  blond  hair  and  that  round 
innocent  face  of  hers  which  was  usually  flushed  and  breathless  with  enthusiasm  over  some  aspect 
of  English  literature.  Our  conversation  had  gone  something  like  this. 

"Frank,  if  you  don't  like  the  way  Smelser  handles  his  seminars,  you  don't  have  to  go  you  know. 
Nobody's  forcing  you.  And  if  Spitzer's  assignments  are  as  irrelevant  to  anything  as  you  say  they 
are  go  over  to  his  office  and  talk  to  him.  As  for  the  orals  and  prelims,  talk  to  the  Dean. Nolan's 
approachable." 

"Reproachable  you  mean."  Cindy  was  not  amused  so  I  went  on.  "But  don't  you  see,  it's  more 
than  Smelson  turning  his  seminars  into  a  study  of  his  personality  and  Spitzer's .  .  ." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"I've  been  through  it  all  before  Cindy.  Okay.  Let's  put  it  this  way:  it's  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
way  we  greet  our  dearly  beloved  profs  everyday,  even  the  ones  we  know  pretty  well  and  do 
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research  for.  I  say  or  you  say,  'Good  morning,  Doctor,'  to  which  he  or  she  replies,  "Hi,  Frank,  how 
are  things  going?" 

"Aren't  you  being  a  bit  too  picky?" 

"Not  at  all,  it's  all  right  there.  They're  up  there  and  we're  the  lowly  peons  down  here.  We  don't 
have  any  say-so  about  the  program  and  whether  it  should  correspond  to  reality  or  what  we're 
going  to  teach  or  the  job  market.  You  know  what  we  are,  Cindy?  We're  members  of  the  literary 
proletariat,  that's  what  we  are.  And  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  what  the  fat  cat 
capitalists  want  to  do  with  us." 

"Frank  honey,  you're  impossible  sometimes,  you  really  are.  I  think  you've  taken  those  Marxist 
literary  critics  too  seriously." 

"Just  because  you're  doing  well  you  feel  right  at  home." 

"If  you  don't  feel  that  way,  why  don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

"Put  up  or  shut  up  is  that  it?" 

"Now  that  you've  said  it,  yeah."  Her  face  opened  in  a  bright  smile  and  I  was  forced  to  join  her. 

"But  Cindy,  it's  not  up  to  just  me,  I'd  get  my  ass  shot  off  by  Smelser  or  Spitzer  and  I  need  B's 
from  them  to  finish  my  course  work." 

"If  things  are  as  bad  as  you  say  they  are,  somebody's  got  to  do  it." 

"Easier  said  than  done." 

She  turned  her  attention  to  Charly  Angus,  the  resident  athlete  and  genius  of  the  group,  and 
some  point  he  was  making  about  Milton's  metaphysics  and  I  turned  mine  to  draining  what  was  left 
of  my  bottle  of  Schlitz.  I  even  welcomed  Locke  when  he  came  in  and  surprisingly  sat  down  across 
from  me.  This  small  but  stocky  fellow  with  a  navy  blue  coat  and  short  blond  hair  under  a  navy 
blue  stocking  cap  plugged  squarely  on  his  head  like  Minnesota  loggers  of  old.  Locke  rarely  sat  with 
the  literature  crowd,  this  poet  of  shrapnel  and  bulldozed  hearts. 

"Hey,  Locke,  what  brings  you  here?" 

"Haven't  been  around  to  give  you  my  insights  lately."  The  face  wrinkled  slightly  near  the 
mouth.  "Order  me  a  beer,  will  ya?  I  have  to  hit  the  head." 

With  his  coat  still  on,  he  bullnecked  his  way  down  the  narrow  isle  paralleling  the  room-long  bar. 
I  had  no  idea  what  I'd  say  to  him  or  how  the  hell  he'd  react.  Touch  and  go.  Probably  as 
stiffnecked  and  chipshouldered  as  usual.  The  others  were  crisscrossing  the  table  with  faculty  gossip 
as  I  ordered  two  more  beers. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  what  to  order,  Locke,  so  I  got  you  a  Schlitz.  Hope  it's  okay." 

"I  prefer  the  king  of  beers." 
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"But  Schlitz  has  all  the  gusto,"  I  said  as  I  offered  him  a  slim  jim  and  some  pretzels.  I  felt  the 
force  of  his  decidedly  masculine  presence  as  he  smirked  across  the  end  of  the  long  table  of  chatter 
and  hulked  his  shoulders  over  his  beer.  Not  that  he  was  that  hulky;  I  probably  weighed  more  and 
beat  him  regularly  in  our  occasional  wacks  at  paddle  ball.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  smaller,  darker  and 
more  uptight  than  usual  and  as  stuck  in  gear,  so  I  tried  to  release  the  talk  into  a  stream  as  easy  as 
the  beer  gliding  and  carbonating  down  my  throat.  I  finally  went  for  the  subject  I  usually  avoided 
at  all  costs. 

"How's  your  Vietnam  novel  coming  along?" 

"About  half  way  through.  Progress  is  slow  as  hell." 

"What  seems  to  be  holding  you  up?  I  mean  you've  been  over  there  and  back  a  good  while." 

That  slightly  sardonic  expression  beneath  the  stocking  cap.  'My  idea,  man,  was  to  write  this 
novel  about  Nam  with  no  axe  to  grind.  Just  describe  it  like  it  is,  I  mean  was.  But  I  don't  want  to 
write  just  another  anti-Nam  novel.  That's  expected.  I've  had  enough  of  that.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure  I 
buy  that  shit.  I  mean  I  was  there  and  shot  up  some  Cong." 

"It'll  be  kind  of  hard  to  write  a  pro  account  won't  it?  ' 

Locke  disregarded  the  remark,  skipping  around  it  as  easily  as  he  moved   from  affair  to  affair. 

"I  remember,  man,  when  I  was  one  of  the  few  longhairs  in  St.  Paul.  I  mean  I  was  really  freaked 
out  -  the  bangles  and  the  beads,  the  hair  down  to  my  crotch,  the  acid,  the  STP,  the  whole  trip. 
Then  they  decided  to  draft  me,  chance  flying  out  of  the  sky  at  me.  I  thought  about  shipping  to 
Canuck  territory  or  padding  off  to  jail.  I  was  ambivalent  as  hell  for  a  while  and  then  I  said  to 
myself,  why  not?  It  beats  jail  or  losing  your  citizenship  and  they  can  only  kill  you  dead  once.  And 
if  you're  going  in,  why  not  the  whole  shtik?  So  I  signed  up  for  the  Special  Forces." 

"Branch  of  the  Army?" 

"Yeah,  real  elite.  The  regular  Army  hates  our  guts." 

I  noted  his  use  of  the  present  tense  as  I  questioned  him  further.  "Jealousy?" 

"I'd  say  so." 

'Don't  the  Marines  take  their  shots  at  you  too?" 

"Insecurity.  They  think  they've  got  the  corner  on  manhood." 

"Where  were  you  stationed  over  there,  Locke?" 

"About  ten  miles  from  the  DMZ  most  of  the  time." 

"I've  heard  some  buddies  of  mine  who've  been  to  Vietnam  say  that  you  had  to  hate  the  Viet 
Cong  just  to  make  it  over  there." 

"They're  talking  through  their  hats.  The  strange  part  is  that  you  get  to  respecting  the  hell  out  of 
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the  enemy.  You  even  have  a  kinship  of  sorts.  I  mean  you're  both  proving  yourself  in  battle  for  the 
bigshots  in  Washington  and  Hanoi." 

"There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  desertions  into  the  back  streets  of  Saigon  or  out  of  the  country 
altogether." 

"Not  that  many,  man,  you'd  be  surprised.  Not  that  we  were  political,  we  weren't.  Apolitical  as 
hell.  See  that  Nixon  poster  on  the  bookstore  window  across  the  street?" 

I  squinted  into  the  sun  to  see  a  white  blur  and  nodded. 

"It  reminds  me  of  this  one  night  up  by  the  DMZ.  Me  with  this  long  barrel  38  Special  and  my 
two  buddies  with  a  regular  38  Special  and  a  45.  I  hauled  out  this  giant  poster  of  Nixon  with  the 
inscription,  'Would  You  Buy  A  Used  War  From  This  Man?'  We  shot  the  shit  out  of  it.  Drinking 
cheap  black  market  booze  and  shooting  the  shit  out  of  the  Prez.  Crazy  as  hell  when  you  go  out  on 
patrols  like  usual  the  next  day." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  guys  didn't  desert?  How  do  you  explain  it,  Locke?" 

"It's  a  primary  group  thing.  Have  you  heard  of  that  concept?" 

I  nodded. 

"It  becomes  an  eleborate  game  that  you  don't  take  too  seriously.  Man,  it's  really  hard  to 
explain.  But  you've  got  your  primary  group  to  keep  from  getting  killed  and  that's  reason  enough 
after  a  while." 

Locke  lifted  both  arms  off  the  table  and  chugged  his  beer  while  we  waited  for  another  round. 
Twisting  off  a  section  of  slim  jim,  he  stared  at  me  with  those  blank  blue  eyes  of  his.  Then  his  face 
softened  only  around  the  sardonic  mouth  almost  as  if  he  enjoyed  shocking  what  he  took  to  be  my 
innocence.  I  couldn't  be  sure.  I  watched  him  snap  off  a  section  of  a  slim  jim  with  his  teeth. 

"You  know  it's  crazy  about  that  long-barrel  38  Special.  Scarce  as  women  at  the  DMZ,  so  I  had 
my  parents  ship  me  one.  They  don't  have  the  hideous  pop  of  the  regular  ones.  I  carried  it 
everywhere  even  though  it  didn't  fit  too  well  with  my  gear  because  I  kept  hoping  I'd  run  into  some 
wounded  Cong.  I  know  this  sounds  crazy  but  so  I  could  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Why?  So  I 
could  put  some  notches  on  my  new  pistol.  After  a  while  you  get  to  love  going  on  patrols  and 
shooting  your  way  around  the  countryside.  You  get  to  love  it.  Really  freaky,  man." 

"Did  you  put  any  of  them  out  of  their  misery?" 

"Hell,  man,  the  first  day  we  hit  Nam,  just  fresh  from  training  in  the  States,  they  sent  each  one 
of  us  Special  Forces  guys  out  on  his  own  and  told  us  to  get  back  by  sunup  and  not  to  bother 
coming  back  unless  we  had  the  head  of  a  Cong  with  us." 
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For  once  in  my  life  I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say  so  Locke  went  on  about  this  and  everyday 
happenings  and  a  few  humorous  incidents.  Finally,  he  came  to  a  story  that  covered  the  rest  like  a 
flash  flood. 

"Man,  there  was  this  one  commander  that  really  turned  things  around.  I  mean  the  emphasis  was 
always  on  body  count  —  no  questions  asked.  The  more  bodies,  the  more  points,  the  more  R&R. 
Companies  and  regiments  were  in  cats-and-dogs  competition  for  the  highest  total  and  guys  would 
fight  tooth  and  nail  over  whose  body  it  was.  Man,  R&R  in  japan  or  the  Philippines,  I  mean  you 
don't  know  how  sweet  it  is.  Guys  get  to  knawing  on  the  pages  of  their  Playboys.  But  this  dude 
Colonel  Herbert  shows  up.  Know  what  his  first  communique  was?" 

I  gave  him  a  shrug  that  said  I  had  no  idea. 

"He  came  out  flat  and  said  there'd  be  no  more  points  for  dead  bodies.  None.  Everyone  was 
shocked  and  a  lot  of  guys  were  mighty  pissed  off.  The  new  bit  was  the  full  five  points  but  only  for 
a  live  prisoner  in  perfect  shape.  The  old  points  were  still  good.  The  anger  wore  off  real  quick  when 
the  guys  caught  on  to  the  game.  The  body  count  went  way  down  and  old  Colonel  Herbert  got 
himself  whole  regiments  of  healthy  prisoners.  Herbert  really  believes  there  are  good  ways  to  fight  a 
war.  Really  amazing,  man." 

"And  you  don't?" 

"Now  what  do  you  think,  Frank?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly." 

"That's  the  trouble  when  you  academics  get  beyond  your  own  narrow  little  field,  present 
company  excluded  of  course.  That's  why  I  had  to  get  the  hell  out  of  Englisn.  They  were  always 
trying  to  cram  those  symbolic  structures  and  imagery  configurations  and  pedantic  articles  down 
my  throat." 

Soon  after,  Locke  drained  his  beer  in  a  single,  sustained  gulp  and  left,  apparently  in  a  great  state 
of  distraction  over  his  novel  and  his  future  place  in  American  literature  as  he  left  without  saying 
good-bye.  I  watched  his  chunky  shape  strut  out  as  Cindy  leaned  across  the  table. 

"I  couldn't  help  overhearing  you  two.  I  had  no  idea  that  Locke  was  so  tormented  underneath  all 
that  veneer.  Seems  like  he's  the  guy  to  write  a  good  novel  about  the  war  and  not  this  guy  in  my 
Shakespeare  course  who  went  over  and  came  back  pretty  much  the  same.  Ran  errands  for  some 
general  in  Saigon.  Whenever  we  get  to  talking  about  it,  he  keeps  telling  me  what  a  great  time  he 
had." 

!  had  to  cut  through.  "What  makes  you  think  he's  so  tormented,  Cindy?  He  seemed  pretty 
calloused  to  me.  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  he's  a  real  Hemingway  type  with  a  heart  of  gold?" 
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She  flashed  that  beautiful  blond  face  on  me  with  a  quizzical  tilt  of  the  head  and  a  squinting 
expression  in  the  eyes. 

"Possibly  the  ironic  way  he  talked  about  the  38  Special  and  the  poster,  the  way  he  two  handed 
his  beer  .  .  .  and  especially  the  way  he  sneered  at  Colonel  Herbert.  I  can't  pin  it  down  exactly.  It 
just  rings  true,  that's  all." 

Were  my  perceptions  of  Locke  that  far  off?  I  blinked  my  eyes  and  shook  my  head  and  took  a 
quick  gulp  of  beer  to  clear  my  head. 

"You  mean  you  don't  believe  his  stories,  Cindy?" 

"What  he  said  was  true  I  think  but  not  what  he  really  feels  about  it." 

"What  makes  you  say  that?" 

"From  piecing  together  this  afternoon  and  what  he's  said  to  me  at  parties  and  from  what  other 
people  have  said  about  him  that  never  seemed  to  make  any  sense  before." 

When  it  came  to  literature  she  was  usually  right  on  the  mark  as  I  had  reason  to  know  personally 
on  at  least  three  separate  occasions  in  the  past  week  alone.  I  began  to  distrust  the  slant  of  the  sun 
shining  on  our  red  and  white  checkered  tablecloth  and  Cindy's  bright  face  and  hair.  Too  much 
exacting  analysis  of  characters  in  novels  where  the  motives  were  much  clearer.  I  fumbled  for  my 
beer  and  drank  it  down  wondering  about  what  you  knew  when  you  knew  something,  what  you 
knew  when  you  knew  literature.  I  was  in  a  bright  fog  and  my  head  began  to  ring  and  my  stomach 
to  reel  nauseously  like  I  had  a  hangover.  I  wondered  how  long  I  had  been  lost  in  my  head  and  in 
the  reel  of  my  stomach  as  I  tried  to  regain  the  conversation.  I  managed  to  look  across  at  Cindy 
confidantly  holding  her  Coke  in  both  hands  as  she  talked  with  Charly  Angus.  I  tried  to  get  her 
attention  but  she  put  up  an  anxious  hand  for  me  to  wait  until  Charly  had  finished  expounding  on 
Yeats  and  some  aspect  of  the  occult.  She  would  have  turned  to  listen  to  Angus  if  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  making  love. 

"So  you  really  think  it's  that  clear  do  you?" 

"All  I  said,  Frank,  was  that  it  rings  true,  not  that  it's  God's  own  truth."  She  sipped  her  Coke, 
keeping  her  eyes  on  me  before  she  turned  to  ask  Angus  a  question. 

"God's  own  truth,"  I  muttered.  Soon  after  the  group  rose  almost  as  a  single  person  and  walked 
out  through  the  aluminum-trimmed  glass  door  into  the  sunlight.  I  lagged  behind  to  siphon  off  the 
beer  bursting  in  my  bladder.  Of  that  I  was  absolutely  sure.  Feeling  greatly  relieved,  I  threaded  my 
way  back  along  the  bar  and  out  of  that  glass  door  which  I  held  for  a  long  moment  with  a  firm  grip. 
When  I  emerged  into  the  sunlight  I  reached  under  my  gear  for  my  long-barrel  38  Special.  I  fingered 
the  fullness  of  its  bulk  as  I  squinted  to  make  out  the  Nixon  poster  on  the  bookstore  across  the 
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street.  I  could  make  out  the  bright  colors  of  the  books  in  their  display  shelves  behind  the  poster 
but  not  their  titles.  I  lifted  my  arm  in  slow-motion  and  squeezed  my  hand  firmly  into  the 
smoother  explosions  of  the  long  barrel.  The  poster  splotched  into  ragged  holes  and  the  window 
splittered  into  white  spider  webs  of  glass  while  the  stacks  of  bright-colored  books  scutteredoff  the 
shelves,  up,  back,  down. 

"For  God's  sake,  Frank,"  Cindy  said  as  she  pulled  my  arm  down.  I  could  hear  the  rest  of  the 
group  either  laughing  or  winging  barbed  comments  my  way.  I  glanced  at  Cindy  and  blushed  as  if  I 
had  had  nothing  under  my  trench  coat  and  I  had  just  exposed  myself. 

"You  don't  have  to  prove  anything  to  me,  Frank,"  she  said  softly  so  the  group  wouldn't  hear. 
"I  like  you  the  way  you  are." 

I  wondered  what  I  saw  in  her  that  I  had  taken  her  out  as  long  as  I  had  or  in  the  group  that  I 
hung  around  it  as  much  as  I  did.  I  let  her  move  me  toward  the  taunts  of  the  group  with  her  hand. 

And  as  I  walked  along  with  them,  it  all  came  to  me  with  the  speed  and  power  of  a  shell 
exploding  out  of  a  38  Special,  the  whole  horrible  drift  and  complicity  of  my  life  and  why  Locke, 
who  was  supposedly  a  freak,  had  gone  in  the  Army  and  not  only  the  Army  but  the  Special  Forces, 
and  why  I  had  never  done  more  than  complain  about  any  of  the  so-called  teachers  in  my  life  and 
their  absurd  and  trivial  assignments  completely  unrelated  to  any  life  that  I  really  wanted  to  lead. 
And  I  realized  that  Cindy  had  to  be  wrong  about  Locke's  sensitivity  and  inner  torment  and  I  saw 
the  connection  between  where  I  was  and  the  Viet  Cong  who  had  fought  against  the  hardness  of 
steel  with  the  tenacity  of  cockroaches.  And  I  also  knew  that  the  answer  to  who  I  really  wanted  to 
be  was  figured  in  that  splotched  poster  and  in  those  white  spider  webs  of  glass. 
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THREE  VIEWS  OF  A  WAITING  ROOM 


Oh,  waiting  room  of  wombs 
Wombing  room  ot  waits 
What  have  you  not  seen? 

A  watch,  a  watch 

How  many  moons  has  it  been? 

Seventeen. 

How  old  are  you? 

Seventeen. 

Married? 

Seventeen! 

Strange  finger  gropes  outraged  flesh. 

Hissing  —  Just  you  wait! 

A  watch,  a  watch 

How  many  moons  has  it  been? 

Twenty-six. 

Married,  of  course. 

Friendly  finger,  eager  flesh. 

Singing  —  Just  you  wait! 

A  watch,  a  watch 

How  many  moons  has  it  been? 


Too  many. 

How  old  are  you? 

Too  many. 

Does  it  matter? 

Trigger  finger,  old  flesh, 

Snapping  —  Just  you  wiat! 

Wombing  room  of  waits 

What  you  hear  is  thus: 

"Numbers  17  and  26, 

Your  wombs  are  fine 

But  your  babies  will  have  to  come  out. 

Number  too-many, 

Your  babies  are  fine   > 

But  your  womb  will  have  to  come  out. 

And  she,  being  wisest,  solos: 

"Our  sweet  bastards  never  will  know 

The  primordial  nausea  of  it  all." 

-  Cathy  Morris 
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EMBALM 

The  fog  hovers  like  ancient  gossamer, 

the  spider  long  since  in  his  grave. 

The  mist  hangs  close  and  nether-like. 

Evening  callers  have  thought  themselves  dead, 

finally  floating  on  the  vapor  of  Heaven, 

This  was  an  old  neon  heaven,  an  economic  heaven, 

of  indifferent,  scheming  one-eyed  angels, 

cigar-smoking  seraphs,  and  unshaven  madonnas, 

where  insects  and  age  have  severed  the  wires, 

a  gloam  heaven,  noctidiurnai  Hell. 

Visitors  are  scarcer  than  before: 

one-night  lovers,  lonely  suicides,  curious  children, 

and  madmen.  The  boardwalk  whispers  its  quiet  dirges. 

All  shops  are  boarded  with  open  doors. 

Rusted  chains  rattle  like  old  bones,  tin  signs  clangor, 

these  are  the  sandgrit  sounds  of  times  past,  the  crowds 

of  the  dead,  the  faceless,  nameless  myriads 

in  search  of  a  seaside  paradise.  No  sea  gulls 

annoy  the  shore,  nor   pigeons  vex  the  heads  of  shops. 

The  prices  rose  and  fell  with  their  flight, 

and  fell  even  more  when  they  did  not  return. 

The  wind  remembers;  the  sea  can't  forget, 

they  echo  the  years  of  existence,  the  last  days 

of  sweet  death,  the  momentary  choking  on 

chocolate  bars,  the  coughing  up  of  popcorn  kernel.. 
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Ail  is  now  merely  damp  dust  and  rotting  wood, 
decaying  paper  cups  and  plastic  spoons,  covered  over 
with  wet  sand  by  the  wind  or  adrift  far  out  at  sea, 
or  sunk  to  an  even  more  murky  grave. 

On  the  morningless  coast,  the  boardwalk  listens 

as  the  ghosts  of  musty  corpses  buy  and  sell  tickets 

for  the  ride  of  death,  one  shot  at  the  moving  mirror 

to  win  the  teddy-bear  of  life.  Somewhere  the  music 

swings  with  the  ferris  wheel  and  happy  screams 

speak  from  the  loudspeaker  above  the  haunted  house. 

Somewhere,  the  haunted  boardwalk  laughs  again 

and  dies  again  to  the  tune  of  the  wind  and  voice  of  the  sea, 

for  the  one-night  lovers  on  an  endless  night, 

for  the  madmen  raiding  pin-bail  machines  and  juke-boxes, 

for  the  suicides'  walk  into  the  deeper,  darker  void, 

and  for  the  delight  in  the  grubby  smiles  of  the  children. 


Ralph  Gerald  Nelms 
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PHANTASM  ON  PAPER 

I  must  work  overtime  to  catch  up  with  my  fantasies. 

The  daydream  machine  chugs  on  into  the  night. 

I  thinl<  of  you 

and  I  making  love  beside  this  copy  machine 

beneath  a  white  sea  of  8/2  by  1 1  's; 

I  think  of  you 

in  your  bed  crepe  sheets. 

The  copies  of  you,  on  every  grain  of  sand 

I  must  sweep  back  into  the  sea. 

Onto  the  beach  of  dawn,  the  late  night  piles  up  into  sand  dunes. 

With  my  tortoise  shell  briefcase  open  like  Pandora's  box, 

I  think  of  you 

and  I  rendezvousing  at  the  water  cooler. 

I  erase  your  figure  from  another  copy,  and  anohter, 

but  I  cannot  erase  you,  the  original  you. 

The  janitors  will  discover  the  evening's  mistakes; 

I  must  dispose  of  these  vain  attempts  somehow. 

Sometimes  I  am  slower  than  a  turtle  to  see  the  light. 

Sometimes  I  am  slower  than  a  turtle. 

The  copies  lie  strewn  out  before  me;  their  rough  erasures 

mirror  my  unshaven  jaw.  These  are  the  papers 

with  the  sex  symbols  and  you  doodled  throughout 

from  the  day's  drone  of  1+1  is  2  and  2+2  is  4  and 

4+4  is  the  future  of  America  on  rolls  and  rolls 

of  copy  paper  next  to  you  and  I  embracing. 

I  think  of  you, 

and  continue  erasing. 

—  Ralph  Gerald  Nelms 
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Iron  Man  Down  <tt  the  River 


John  Blackard 


"Here  we  all  are!"  my  Aunt  Jake  said,  crawling  over  the  side  of  the  truck  where  the  fishing 
poles  were  and  ending  in  a  squat  on  the  ground.  "Ain't  this  red  dust  a  glorified  mess?" 

I  climbed  down  from  the  seat  in  the  cab.  Aunt  )ake  made  me  sit  up  front  with  cousin  Johnny 
Boy  and  Uncle  Humphrey,  but  they  didn't  have  to  be  made  to  sit  up  front.  Tiiey  seemed  to  know 
already  where  they  belonged.  Uncle  Humphrey  drove  seeing  how  Aunt  Jake  couldn't  drive  and  he 
wouldn't  let  Johnny  Boy,  seeing  what  he  did  to  the  1953  sedan. 

She  looked  down  at  me  with  her  big,  round  face,  everything  about  her  face  being  round,  and, 
smiling,  told  me  how  much  I  favored  the  Wades  and  hugged  me  to  her  big  chest.  Granny's  chest 
smelled  a  lot  different  from  Aunt  Jake's  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  sisters.  Aunt  Jake  used  to 
live  on  the  farm  next  to  my  Granny's  but  now  Granny  didn't  live  there,  and  now  Aunt  Jake  didn't 
live  there  either,  since  her  house  burned  down.  Granny  moved  in  with  us  because  her  health  was 
poor,  and  Aunt  Jake  moved  in  with  Uncle  Humphrey  and  Johnny  Boy  down  near  a  river  in  South 
Carolina.  Humphrey's  people  were  from  down  there.  I  was  visiting  them  for  a  couple  of  days. 

"Aunt  Jake,  does  that  mean  you  and  me  look  alike?  '  I  asked. 

"Ain't  she  the  cutest?"  She  watched  Uncle  Humphrey  take  his  fishing  gear  from  the  bed  of  the 
truck.  "No,  ma'am  that  means  you  look  just  like  your  mama."  She  laughed  real  big,  and  that  was 
the  first  time  1  noticed  there  were  other  people  down  along  that  stretch  of  river.  They  were  staring 
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up  at  us,  the  ones  close  by,  and  Aunt  Jake  said  she  was  real  sorry  if  she  scared  their  fish.  They  all 
turned  back  around  to  the  river. 

We  had  come  down  to  the  river  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  light  blue  pickup,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  the  river  both  banks  were  lined  with  colored  people  leaning,  sitting  or  lying  against  the 
big  trees  that  had  moss  hanging  down  almost  touching  the  water.  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 
From  the  looks  of  things  I  was  sure  we  had  stumbled  on  a  colored  people's  wake,  there  were  so 
many  white  shirts  with  black,  kinky  heads  sticking  out  of  collars. 

"Aunt  Jake,  what's  that  down  there?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  a  wall  or  a  dam  that  cut  off  the  far 
end  of  the  river.  She  was  getting  a  bag  of  sandwiches  and  potato  salad  out  of  the  truck.  From  what 
I  could  see,  the  colored  people  had  eaten  chicken  and  drunk  big  glass  jars  of  buttermilk. 

"That  down  younder  is  the  powerhouse  dam;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it's  for  but  that's  the 
reason  fishing's  so  good  here  and  so  many  niggers.  Every  little  bit  the  man  up  there  will  flush  out 
the  river  that's  backed  uy  and  a  big  stir  will  commence  to  come  back  up  this  way.  This  shakes  all 
the  fish  up  and  they  starts  biting  at  anything  you  have  a  mind  to  throw  out  there.  There's  a 
bottom  tow  that  pulls  everything  -  fish  too  -  down  near  the  powerhouse  dam,  so  the  banks  close 
to  it  are  best." 

The  water  was  moving  with  spiders  and  the  coloreds  watched  us  come  down  the  bank.  We  were 
late  but  1  didn't  know  the  difference. 

Little  fish  were  lying  all  over  the  bank  and  a  lot  of  flies  were  around.  There  was  something 
about  those  little  fish  that  made  them  look  funny  from  the  other  dead  fish  I'd  see  around  ponds 
and  lakes  near  my  house,  johnny  Boy  was  already  sitting  on  a  tree  root  that  dipped  into  the  water, 
trying  to  stick  his  big  toe  into  the  lip  of  an  RC  Cola  bottle,  when  his  little  one  was  too  much,  and  1 
asked  him,  "Why  don't  those  fish  have  any  eyes?" 

Johnny  Boy  didn't  turn  around  to  answer  me.  He  pushed  the  bottle  on  out  into  the  river  with 
his  foot  .  .  .  "What  do  they  need  with  eyes  they's  dead,"  he  said,  and  then  slowly  he  turned  his 
head  so  I  could  see  the  grin  he  had  on  his  face.  His  teeth  stuck  out  from  his  mouth. 

Aunt  Jake  was  following  Uncle  Humphrey,  who  looked  like  he  might  have  been  a  truck  driver, 
on  down  the  river  bank  toward  the  powerhouse  dam.  For  a  price  Uncle  Humphrey  was  the  nigger 
tenant  farmer's  tax  consultant,  and  other  than  that  he  didn't  do  anything  that  any  of  us  back 
home  knew  of  except  try  to  collect  the  insurance  from  Aunt  Jake's  house  that  burned  down.  That 
was  six  years  ago.  He  still  swears  he  doesn't  know  how  the  fire  got  started.  We  all  stopped  at  a  spot 
where  rocks  sat  together  in  a  pile  in  the  water,  and  Uncle  Humphrey  cast  his  fly  rod  out  near  it, 
and  the  coloreds  around  him  with  their  cane  poles  watched. 


I  was  the  only  one  watching  Aunt  Jake  setting  the  bags  ot  food  on  a  rock  higher  up  the  bank 
from  the  water.  Sitting  down,  she  pulled  her  lace  up  shoes  off  and  began  rubbing  her  feet. 

"Why  don't  you  take  those  little  white  socks  off  and  rub  your  feet?"  I  asked,  climbing  up  the 
bank.  "Don't  you  know  you  can  feel  yourself  better  with  your  socks  off?" 

She  asked  me  if  that  would  be  lady-like,  and  I  started  to  ask  her  how  she  could  be  an  aunt,  a 
mama,  and  a  lady  all  at  once  but  I  didn't.  She  recuffed  her  socks  at  her  ankles  and  put  her  shoes 
back  on. 

"My  Granny  and  you  and  Aunt  Thelma  used  to  go  barefooted  didn't  you?"  I  asked.  "I  mean 
when  you  all  were  kids?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  we  did  at  that  until  Thelma  got  polio.  Then  she  got  some  shoes.  But  Mr.  Wade 
always  made  us  go  barefooted  just  as  long  as  it  didn't  get  too  cold." 

"Granny  calls  her  daddy  Mr.  Wade,  too,  and  she  told  me  he  would  switch  her  legs  sometimes 
until  the  blood  came."  I  watched  her  lift  her  head  again,  and  like  before  she  didn't  smile 

"Yes  sir,  after  Mama  died  Mr.  Wade  was  a  mean  man  sometimes,  even  though  your  Granny  was 
his  favorite,  if  he  had  one.  He  didn't  take  to  no  foolishness  from  nobody  and  didn't  give  none. 
You  can  bet  his  children  didn't  give  him  none  either."  Aunt  Jake  stopped  looking  at  the  opposite 
bank  and  looked  down  on  Uncle  Humphrey's  neck  and  sort  of  pressed  her  lips  together.  "He 
wanted  his  to  learn  the  strength  of  the  Lord." 

Uncle  Humphrey  was  watching  the  fishing  fly  dart  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  his 
command.  He  gave  Aunt  Jake  a  side-long  glance. 

"Aunt  Jake,  did  you  learn  about  it?" 

This  time  Uncle  Humphrey  turned  completely  around  just  as  she  was  slowly,  sadly  shaking  her 
head. 

"Jake,  what's  the  sense  in  all  this?  You  ain't  got  no  business  telling  that  girl  about  his  strength 
of  the  Lord.  Her  Granny  probably  told  her  her  side  of  the  lie,  so  just  leave  it  lay.  We  brought  her 
to  fish  that's  all." 

She  got  up  after  another  minute  and  went  to  the  truck.  I  sat  there  thinking  I'd  tell  Uncle 
Humphrey  that  Granny  had  said  next  to  nothing  about  Mr.  Wade,  but  since  Aunt  Jake  brought  me 
my  fishing  rod  and  a  can  of  worms  back  from  the  truck,  I  forgot  about  it. 

She  told  me  that  1  could  take  the  rod  and  the  worms  and  go  down  to  where  Johnny  Boy  was 
sitting  because  that  was  a  good  spot,  or  I  could  go  up  the  other  way.  And  she  pointed  to  a  little 
dent  in  the  river  bank.  That  was  a  good  spot  too,  she  said. 


Expecting  to  see  brown  earth  worms  wriggling  around  in  my  tin  can,  1  lool<ed  in,  and  instead 
saw  these  yellow  caterpillar  creatures  with  black  spots  and  fur,  and  so  I  asked,  "What  kind  ot 
worms  are  these?" 

"They  re  catawba  worms." 

I  was  told  to  take  my  hook  and  run  it  all  the  way  through  from  tip  to  toe  of  the  thing  and  then 
pull  it  back  so  its  insides  were  out  and  its  outsides  were  in. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  climbed  down  the  bank  to  the  good  spot  nearest  the  powerhouse  dam  where 
Johnny  Boy  was  sitting. 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  the  RC  bottle  and  was  just  slouching.  He  had  short,  dark, 
well-combed  hair  and  a  cleft  chin  like  Aunt  Jake.  When  Uncle  Humphrey  wasn't  around  she  called 
him  just  plain  John.  He  had  Uncle  Humphrey's  disposition,  but  an  Iron  Man  comic  book  rolled  up 
in  the  back  pocket  of  his  bluejeans.  When  he  heard  me  coming  down  the  bank,  he  pulled  it  out, 
unrolled  it,  and  began  reading.  His  fishing  pole  was  still  in  the  truck. 

Without  even  holding  on  one  page  long  enough  to  look  at  all  the  pictures,  Johnny  Boy  said, 
"Heroes  ought  to  get  killed  once  in  a  while,"  and  he  flipped  the  page,  "Kind  of  messes  up  all  the 
excitement  knowing  ahead  of  time  that,  no  matter  what,  hon  Man  ain't  going  to  get  killed." 

Well,  maybe  he  will  get  killed  sometime,  I  told  him. 

"Naw,  none  of  the  right  people  ever  do."  He  smiled.  "Look  at  that  nigger  over  there  on  the 
other  bank  sitting  in  that  folding  chair,  now  there's  the  kind  I'm  talking  about.  He's  these  niggers' 
pastor  and  don't  ever  seem  to  do  nothing  wrong,  even  fills  out  his  own  tax  forms.  Pappy  says  he's 
the  kind  that  thinks  he's  got  the  strength  of  the  Lord  on  his  side." 

Holding  the  can  of  worms  out  toward  Johnny  Boy,  I  came  the  rest  of  t^he  way  down  the  bank. 
He  took  them  from  me  and  caught  hold  of  my  line  and  hook.  I  didn't  watch  him  fix  the  hook:  I 
looked  up  at  the  powerhouse  dam  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  and  saw  a  little  man  on  a  metal  cat 
walk  looking  at  big  round  diak.  This  was  the  first  I'd  seen  of  him. 

"There,"  Johnny  Boy  said,  "I  skinned  that  one  back  real  good  for  you."  He  began  flipping 
through  his  comic  book  again. 

"It  won't  be  too  awful  long  now,"  he  said. 

"What  won't?" 

"Flushing  out  the  river  —  the  man  up  there." 

I  lobbed  my  line  out  a  little  ways  and  watched  the  cork  bob  a  second  and  then  all  that  moved 
on  the  water  were  spiders  and  the  rings  that  came  from  other  little  splashes  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  colored  people  were  quiet  and  still,  but  then  it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Aunt  Jake  was 
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sitting  on  a  flat  rocl<  bacl<  up  the  bank  and  to  one  side  of  Uncle  Humphrey,  who  hadn't  seemed  to 
have  changed  his  stance  much  since  I  had  come  down  closer  to  the  powerhouse  dam.  Aunt  Jake 
saw  me  look  and  she  waved.  I  cranked  in  my  line  and  decided  to  see  about  something  to  eat. 

When  I  had  gotten  almost  to  where  Aunt  Jake  was  sitting,  I  turned  around  and  watched  Johnny 
Boy  swinging  a  stick  at  the  RC  bottle,  which  had  drifted  out  onto  a  branch  of  a  dead  tree  and 
snagged. 

"What's  wrong,  missy,  tired  of  fishing?"  Uncle  Humphrey  asked.  No,  I  told  him,  I  was  getting 
kind  of  hungry. 

"Well  sit  yourself  down,  child,  I'll  get  you  something  to  eat,"  Aunt  Jake  said,  grinning.  "The 
man  down  there  ought  to  be  flushing  out  the  river  real  soon,  so  you  eat  now  and  you'll  be  all 
ready  to  go  to  it."  And  she  winked  at  me. 

I  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  top  of  Uncle  Humphrey's  bald  head  for  a  while,  eating  some 
potato  salad  and  a  chicken  sandwich,  then  I  heard  people  coming  toward  us.  It  was  the  colored 
people  walking  on  their  way  to  the  banks  closest  to  the  powerhouse  dam. 

After  they  had  all  passed  by,  Uncle  Humphrey  turned  around  for  the  first  time  and,  looking 
straight  at  Aunt  Jake,  said,  "Niggers  are  the  greediest  things  on  this  earth,  ain't  that  right  Jake?" 
She  nodded  that  it  was  so. 

Uncle  Humphrey  was  still  looking  at  her  when  I  asked  him  about  the  man  on  the  other  bank 
sitting  in  the  folding  chair,  and  how  come  he's  the  kind. 

"I  don't  care  to  alk  about  that  nigger.  Most  niggers  know  they're  niggers,  but  then  some  don't." 

Aunt  Jake  had  folded  her  hands  together  in  her  lap.  A  roar  of  engines  starting  up  filled  the  air. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  a  foamy  black  wave  of  water  thundering  away  from  the  powerhouse  dam 
heading  up  the  river.  After  hearing  the  engines  and  seeing  the  wave  of  water,  I  saw  Johnny  Boy 
perched  on  a  rock  with  the  RC  bottle  he'd  been  after  on  the  end  of  the  stick,  trying  to  get  back  to 
the  bank,  when  he  fell  backwards  and  the  flush  covered  him  over  and  kept  on  moving  down 
washing  out  loose  dirt  from  the  banks,  tossing  pieces  of  wood  and  spreading  itself  where  it  had 
once  been  brown.  Johnny  Boy  came  up  very  near  the  powerhouse  dam.  Aunt  Jake  was  running, 
silently.  Uncle  Humphrey  was  still  standing  before  the  pile  of  rocks  just  off  the  riverbank  looking 
now  at  the  powerhouse  dam,  and  then  at  the  empty  folding  chair. 
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CORADDI  ARTS  FESTIVAL 
April  13-15,1973 


CORADDI  invites  your  participation  in  the 
Arts  Festival  to  be  held  April  13  —  15.  During 
the  festival  a  panel  of  critics  and  v^'riters  will 
discuss  the  poetry  and  prose  published  in  the 
Arts  Festival  issue  of  CORADDI.  Student, 
faculty,  and  community  participation  is 
welcome. 
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UP   FROM   UNDER 

Sisters  all,  you  are  invited 

To  attend  a  garden  party. 

Come  and  sup  and  share  communion; 

Wear  a  pants  suit  if  you  choose. 

We  will  barbecue  some  spareribs 
On  a  flaming  fire  of  fig  leaves, 
And  from  a  silver  chalice 
We  will  sip  fresh  apple  juice. 


Rachel  Diana  Charles 
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